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Memoir of the late Right Honourable Spencer Perceval. 
o 


HIS gentleman was descended from a very ancient family. 

His ancestors, for more than a century, have been en- 
gaged, like himself, in public affairs ; but chiefly in the col- 
lection of the revenues of the sister kingdom. 

The subject of this memoir was second son of the late 
eal of Egmont, of the kingdom of Ireland, and Baron 
Lovel and Holland in England, by Catharine Compton, 
sister to Lord Northampton. ‘This lady, on the 19th of 
May, 1770, was created a peeress of Ireland, by the style of 
lady Arden, Baroness Arden, of Lohart Castle, in the 
county of Cork, &c. to herself, and her heirs male. Her 
ladyship was succeeded by her eldest son, the present Lord 
Arden, in 1802 created a peer of England. He was born 
at his father’s house in Audley-square, November 1, 1762. He 
was named after his uncle Spencer, the eighth and Jate Earl of 
Northampton. He was brought up at Charlton, in Kent, and 
ata proper age he was removed to Harrow-school, and from 
thence to Trinity-college, Cambridge. 

Mr. Perceval obtained the degreeof M. A. which shortened 
the road to the bar, for thither he was now hastening, hav- 
ing been entered of Lincoln’s Inn, of which he became 
abencher. He commenced his legal career by accompany- 
ing the judges through the midland circuit. On this circuit 
he was opposed to Mr. Serjeant Vaughan, and first distin- 
guished himself on the trial of George Thomas, of Brack- 
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ley, in Northamptonshire, for forgery, against whom he 
was retained as counsel. Mr.- Law, now chief justice, was 
onthe other side. At this period, he had chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn, together with a house in Bedford-stieet, op. 
posite Bedtord-row, whence his family removed to Hauip- 
stead. 

Ilis practice was never very extensive in Westminster. 
Hall, though great on the circuit. He began in the king’s 
bench, and removed to the court of chaucery. He was, 
however, considered as a rising man, and this was soon 
rendered evident, for he was appointed connsel to the ad- 
miralty, and in 1799 he obtained a silk gown, but withouta 
patent of precedency. His own university also paid bim 
a high compliment, by his nomination as one of its two 
counsel, 

From this period lis professional preferments were rapid, 
jor in 1801 he succeeded Sir William Grant, the present 
masicr of the rolls, as solicitor, and--in -)802--he -became 
attorney-general in the place of Sir Edward Law, now 
Lord Ellenborough, and chief justice: the latter ofiice he 
held until Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville came into power 
in tS06. 

Mr. Perceval, ong before (August 10th, 1790), married, 
Miss Jane Wilson, the youngest daughter of Sir Thomas 
Spencer Wilson, of Charlton, in the county of Kent. (His 
brother, Lord Arden, in 1787, married Margaret Elizabeth 
Wilson, the elder daughter.) With this lady he became ac- 
quaiated early in life, by the country seats of the two families 
appening to bein the same parish. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Peisceval, partly propelled by his own 
ambition, and partly by the spirit of his original destination, 
deiermined ona public parliementary life. His first acquaint- 
ance, or at least that intimacy between himself and Mr. Pitt, 
which laid the basis of bis advaticement in the state, com- 
menced from she cireumstance of Mr. Perceval’s publishing 
a pamphlet which hed for its object to prove—* That an 
impeachment by the House of Commons did not abate bya 
liameat.” Lt is said, that whea Mr. Pit 
became intimate with him, he prognosticated clearly his future 





dissolution of pat 


seevess 5 declaring that his talents, stability of character, cov- 
duet, and promptitudc, were such, us to qualify him for the 
racine situations tu wovernmecnt. 

At tength an event oecurred, in consequence of which he 
himself had an opportunity’ of entering the political arena, 
and exhibiting his prowess in St. Stephen’s Chapel. On 
occasion of the demise of his maternal uncle, April 7, 
1706, a vacaney for the representation of the borough ot 
Northampten took place, as his first cousin, Lord Com- 
ton 
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ton, by succeeding to the earldom, of course vacated his 
seat. 

The present earl of Northampton succeeded his father as 
recorder, while his friend and relative Mr. Perceval, who had 
been nominated deputy-recorder, was returned one of the 
members on this occasion. 

Mr. Perceval gave a_ brilliant example of taleuts on his 
first entrance into the Elouse of Commons. Ilis figure was, 
indeed, fur from commanding, and his delivery wanted 
diguity. He spoke, however, with ease, and his clear and 
musical voice, joined to the benevolent softness and unaf- 
fected placidity of his manners, madca deep impression on the 
house. No man was heard with more favour; because no man 
was ever treated by him but with kindness and civility.—- 
His first speech was on the assessed taxes’ bill. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Sheridan, who commented on and answered 
several of the arguments, observing at the same time, “ that 
this was a speech of great talent, great ingenuity, and con- 
siderable force.” 

From this period, Mr. Perceval appears to have paid a 
particular attention to matters of finance. He observed in 
reply to some observations on the part of Mr. Tierney, “ that 
tricking in love, and tricking the public, were both in his 
opinion unquestionably immoral.” 

When Mr. Perceval was appointed solicitor-general, he 
went into the court of chancery, where his practice soon 
became considerable. He was principally opposed to Sir 
Samuel Romilly, and though his taferior as a practical lawyer, 
he made the best stand that was ever made against that 
popular advocate in the chancery court. Mr. Pitt, when he 
again assumed the reins of power, continued Mr. Perceval 
in his office. In consequence of a second coalition, to the 
full as singular as the first, Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville, by 
the death of Mr, Pitt, fonnd themselves in power. This 
administration, however, was not of long duration, for it 
continued only during a year, a week, and a day ; at the expira- 
tion of which period, the subject of the present memoir ob- 
tained a seat in the cabinet, and the office of chancellor of the 
exchequer, 

Mr. Perceval continued in the office of chancellor of 
the exchequer, which he held, together with the chancellor- 
ship of the dutchy of Lancaster, ‘till the death of the duke 
of Portland, in 1809, when he was appointed to succeed 
him as first lord of the treagury, and prime minister. of the 
country. 

When Mr. Perceval first attended the midland circuit, 
he was like other young lawyers, who for a time must 
be new faces, vecasivnal y wi hout practice 
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served of him by a gentleman who knew the world well, and 
was himself a scholar, that instead of amusing his vacant 
time by tattle and gossip, with the curious and idle of either 
sex who attended the court, he was constantly employed 
in perusing some book (generally a classic writer, or poet, 
Horace, &c.) with which he was refreshing his memory, 
The gentleman referred to repeatedly observed to his friends, 
that a man so diligent was surely destined to fill some great 
employment, when the time should come that his assiduity and 
talent might be distinguished. 


On Saturday, May 16, the remains of this sincerely la. 
mented gentleman were removed from the minister’s residence, 
in Downing-street, for interment in the vault of Mrs, Per- 
ceval’s family, at Charlton, in Kent. At eight o’clock a great 
concourse of noblemen and gentlemen’s carriages were as- 
sembled at Whitehall, opposite Privy-gardens. The coachmen 
and footmen were generally in black, and all wore hat- 
bands. Atnine o'clock the hearse drew up to the door of the 
deceased, and the body being deposited in it, the mourning 
coaches, five in number, drew up in succession to receive the 
mourners. The hearse and mourning coaches, with six 
horses to each, preceded by the plume bearer, and the at- 
tendants usual on such melancholy occasions, formed in pro- 
per order in Parliament-street, where they awaited for the 
arrival of the few carriages which were to fall into the proces- 
sion. This done, the procession moved slowly on towards 
Westminster-bridge. Here the solemnity of the spectacle was 
heightened by the tolling of the deep-toned bells uf the Abbey 
and St. Margaret’s church. The pause which took place 
in George-street and Parliament street, within afew yards 
of the place where the atrocious murder was perpetrated, gave 
an opportunity for reflection, and excited, in every mind sus- 
ceptible of grief, the most painful sensations and ineffectual 
wishes. In the first mourning coach was Lord Arden, at- 
tended by his chaplain and another gentleman ; in the second 
were, the lord chancellor, the earl of Liverpool, the earl of 
Harrowby, and Mr. Secretary Ryder. Among the mourners 
in the other coaches were Lord Perceval, Lord Redesdale, 
the Marquis Wellesley, the earl of Westmorland, Lord Sid- 
mouth, Lord Bathurst, Mr. Arbuthnot, Mr. Brooksbank, Mr. 
Herries, &c. Next tothe mourning coaches came the car- 
riage of the deceased ; the blinds up, coachmen and footmen 
in deep mourning, followed by twenty-one carriages belong- 
ing to his relatives, the pall-bearers, and a few particular friends, 
chiefly members of the cabinet. 
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The coffin, which inclosed the honoured corpse of the 
late prime minister, was very superb. The inscription was as 
follows : 

“ Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, chancellor of the exchequer, 
first lord of the treasury, prime minister of England, feil by 
the hand of an assassin in the Coummons House of ‘parliament, 
May 11, A. D. 1812, in the 50th year of his age:—born Nov. 
ist, A. D. 1762.” 

The public honours paid to the memory of the late Mr. 
Perceval, are—an annuity of 2000l. per annum to his widow: 
—an additional 1000l. per annum to his eldest son :— a dona- 
tion of 50,000]. to his family :—a monument to be erected to 
his honour, as baving fallen in discharging the duties of his 
office ; perpetuating also the testimony of national horror, at a 
crime so atrocious. 

The private character of Mr. Perceval was highly respecta- 
ble, and his attention to religious and social duties truly exem- 
plary. Of his talents as a statesman, and his political system, 
the opinions are various and opposite, and we shall not here 
give an opinion respecting them, but leave it to the impartial 
pen of history duly to appreciate their merits. 





IRISH HOLIDAYS. 


[From Mr. Dewar’s Observations on the Character, &c. of the 
Irish.] 


Sigs is one way in which this is evidently injurious to the 
industry and morals of those who are under its influence ; 
I refer to the many days of idleness and dissipation which 
it prescribes. This was remarked by Arthur Dobbs, who 
wrote a treatise on the improvement of Ireland eighty years 
ago: referring to the holidays, he says, “ these they spend 
in idleness, to the loss of the public and their own detriment, 
half starving their families by not working a competent part 
of their time. In an almanac [ have seen some time 
ago, in which the popish holidays were distinguished, I 
have observed at least forty-nine more than our law allows; 
considering also that the common Irish papists keep St. 
Patrick’s day, his wife’s, and wife’s mother’s, with many 
others equally ridiculous, [ believe that number is ef the 
least. However, as in all my computations I have endeavoured 
to be within the truth, [ shall here only suppose them twenty- 
sixas in England, and form a calculation from that number. 
I observed before, that there are at least 1,669,644 persons 
ia lieland, 1 suppose of this number 1,200,000 are papists 
of 
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of all ages; and 600,000 of these capable of gaining fixe 
pence per day, one «ay with another, by service, “lubour, 
manufacture, or spinning ; there being then twenty-six Popish 
holidays, each person loses ten shillings and ‘ten pence, 
which multiplied by the number of Jabouring persons, amounts 
annually to 225,0001. lost to the kingdom by the popish holidays 
alone. These days are now spent in debauchery and rioting, 
by those who ought to labour, whilst perhaps their children are 
half starved at home, or turn idle, and beg and steal to suppon 
themseives.” 

It is not, however, on the influence of holidays in directly 
preventivg labour and diminishing the national wealth, that] 
feel disposed to place most stress, but on their tendency in. 
directly to produce idleness and immorality. A man who 
spends a sixth of his whole time at the amusements of holidays, 
at fairs, and wakes, and fanerals, and perhaps on all these 
occasions drinks whiskey to excess, is not very likely to 
acquire those habits’ of sobriety, and plodding industry, 
which in any condition are highly useful, but which, in 
that of a working man, are essential to competence and 
comfort. Itis not merely the. time that is spent idly, it is 
the manner in which it is spent that chiefly affects national 
morals, and consequently national wealth. It is probable 
that in a country such as Scotland, where the people ob- 
serve the Sunday with religions veneration, and consider 
every species of levity and intemperance on that day with 
abhorrence, there is as much work performed in the course 
of the year, as though every seventh day were devoted to labour. 
In this case, there is not only an abstinence from those 
excesses which form bad habits, but there is attention given 
to the precepts of that pure religion, which forms those that 
are virtuous and useful. In many counties~of Ireland, the 
Sunday may be added, as it respects the catholic population, 
to the number of pernicious holidays, since they generally 
spend the greater part of it, not in acts of devotion, bat in 
drinking, and dancing, and fighting. 

Fromall this idleness arises the habit of drinking spiritu- 
ous liquors to excess; or rather, the one and the other 
operate as cause and effect. The quantity of whisky con- 
sumed by the lower orders of the Lrish is so great, as to 
render the relation of the fact almost incredible. At a fune- 
ral, in some perts of Ireland, there are many gallons ol 
whisky piaced in the church yard, where those whio are 
present atthe interment drink often to inebriation. The con- 
sequence tn all such cases is frequently a battle. As to a 
wake, whole nigiits and days are spent in drinking; the 
people whose relation is dead are impoverished, and those 
who attend lose their time, their health, and their mora! 
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fom the time the person is dead ‘till he is interred, whisky 
js perpetually drank, and the whole business is concluded by 
complete intoxication. The fairs present a scene of perfect 
confusion and intemperance, which is seldom. finished» without 
ap engagement with the shell: ala. 

It is not to be supposed that the popish religion dire etly 
produces habits of inebriation ; but it sanctions the idle-» 
ness Of an ignorant and superstitions people, by ‘appoint- 
ing so many holidays, anc by making intoxication. a trifling 
offence > und these vices partly oceasion that. poverty and 
wretcheduess which cover so great a portion of: Iveland. 
True religion has a much greater influence on national wealth 
than inost: people seem to be aware of. All wall readily. 
allow ‘its importance as it regards virtue in general, and 
a preparation for a future state of existence ; but. they. do 
rot seem always to recollect, that the virtues! which it enjoins 
ate directly calculated to increase opulence ‘and national” hap- 
piness. 








_ . 
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Contrition for superficial Attractions, and. a dissipated 
Life, and the pleasing Effects of filial Affection. 


[From Miss. Burney’s Traits of Nature.} 


ADY ROSALVAN, too indulgent to. continue imposing a 
4 task obviously disagreeable upon. Adela, took. the. novel 
gently out of her hands; acknowledged the folly both of the 
authors and readers of these flimsy works—but. making no at- 
tempt to seek amusement from better w riters, she either finished 
the volume to herself, or laid it by .ior perusal in ber own 
room ; and, sighing and supine, sat looking at the fire, wateh- 
ing the ¢loads, or regarding with silentdeje ction, ker concerned 
and wondering daughter. 
Adela vould not long behold this wearisome mode of exist- 
ence, without hazarding to make upon it some observation. 

My dearest mother,” said she, “ how comes it that you 
who, as | have heard Mrs. Somerville aver, was admired for 
your various talents; you who were a good musician ; under- 
stood French and Italian ; had aitained to great excellence in 
drawing, and were so expert in all kinds of elegant female 
works,—how comes it—forgive this freedom, my dear mother— 
that you now thus totally neglect all these acquirements, and 
spend your life ia such irksome inactivity ©” 

Lady Rosalvan faintly coloured, yet shewed no resentment, 
and candidly answered, 
, 9 ‘ The 
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“ The question you ask is natural ; its answer, dearest girl, 

is buttoo:easy! Those talents you speak of, such as they were, 
I attained in days of youthful energy, when all before me was 
glowing with hope,Jife, and animation. I possessed not, Adela, 
your indefatigable yet unambitious spirit, eager to acquire 
knowledge, yet thoughiless of displaying it. No; differently 
educated,'every thing I learnt was for the meed of public ap- 
plause; not for the solace of domestic privacy. I was early 
accustomed to believe that my establishment depended upon 
the industry with which, to the beauty bestowed upon me by 
naturé, l' should add the lustre of fashionable accomplishments, 
Genuine abilities [ had none but of the most frivolous descrip- 
tion :. f could dance well, and learnt it without difficulty; but 
my ear for music was defective ; in learning languages, I had 
to struggle against a treacherous memory ; and my drawings 
were mere impositions—childish and incorrect outlines, mud- 
dily coloured, and then committed to the improving hand of a 
master, to be afterwards framed, hung up, and exhibited as my 
productions. Yet the reputation of talents certainly attached 
itself to my name, however superficial were my claims to it, 
Mr, Cleveland, my dearest Adela, married me under that erro- 
neotis impression—married one whom he believed, not only ia 
personal graces, and mental accomplishments, to be an angel, 
but whom he also expected to find, in temper and understand- 
ing, the best and wisest of ‘created beings! Alas! alas! in one 
only of these exorbitant expectations had he the smallest 
chance of ‘escaping disappointment! My.wisdom and talents 
I have frankly described to you; they assuredly were ill caleu- 
lated to confirm the lofty ideas he had entertained of their su- 
periority. My personal attractions, losing the charm of novelty, 
soon lost also the poweriof blinding him to my intellectual de- 
ficiencies.. Nothing then, on trial, proved equivalent to his 
high wrought hopes, except my temper, and that, however 
thoughtless and flighty, was by nature excellent. Would he 
had been content to regard it as some foundation for conjugal 
happiness! But he soured it, my Adela, by supercilious taunts, 
by avowed contempt,and shortly after by harsh measures of in- 
judicious authority. Indignant and amazed, [ sought to defy 
his restrictions: 1 retorted aversion for disdain; and hopeless 
of indulgence at home, became insatiable of aimusement and 
admiration abroad. For a while, [ fancied myself triumphant ; 
my aim was accomplished—I had rendered hitm suspicious and 
disturbed: my punishment soon followed, and 1 found that 
peaceand reputation were irretrievably gone !” 

Here Lady Rosalvan, much agitated, paused, and leaned her 
head against the arm of the sofa, in evident anguish ; whilst 
Adela, dismayed at having awakened such a train of self up- 
braiding reflections, could only, with silent affection, raise and 
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embrace her, and internally resolve never again to lead to so 
distressing a subject. Lady Rosalvan, ina few minutes, re- 
covered courage to look up 

“ Adela,” said she, fondly returning her caresses, “ make 
but of my story a salutary use, and I shall think its humiliating 
circumstances can never be too minutely detailed.” 

“ My dearest mother,” cried Adela, “ if you knew the pain 
it inflicts upon me to hear you thus allude to the unfortunate 
past, you would spare me now and for ever all such retrospec- 
tions.” 

« Pain, my poor girl, your wretched mother is now alone 
qualified to give you. I cannot, as any other parent would— 
justly proud of such a daughter—I cannot participate in the 
brilliant visions opening to your youthful fancy. Whatever 
may be your success in life, | shall never witness it. Con- 
demned to ignominious privacy, the prosperity of my children 
will never, but by ramour, become known to me. ‘The higher 
they rise, the greater will necessarily be their obligativn to sink 
my name in oblivion. Guilty of my own fall from an honour- 
able station ; repulsed by my own frailty from socicty and pub- 
lic esteem, [ yet can acquire no fortitude to support with resig- 
nation the consequences of former misdeeds. Murmuring, 
repining, miserable as you now behold me, have | invariably 
been almost from the first hour the ill-fated Rosalvan led me to 
this retreat. I was not formed for solitude, Adela, though I 
am compelled to embrace it. Lis unwearied tranguillity ts to 
me like a living death—it altervately palls, stupifies, or drives 
me to the verge of desperation! I loath the present; look 
back with agonizing regret upon the past; aod the future seems 
alla dreary blank, preseoting to me vothing but the prospect 
of a friendiess, desolate old age, terminating in a dissolution of 
uppitied terror!” 

Adela’s blood ran cold at so horrible a picture, and tears of 
infeigned and deep commiseration trembled in her eyes; yet, 
by a painful effort, endeavouring to disperse them, and again 
throwing her arms round Lady Rosalvan’s neck, she said, in an 
accent of gentle expostulation, 

“ My dearest mother, repel these disconsolate and heart- 
breaking anticipations! They resemble too much the sagges- 
tions of wilful despair, to be of hallowed origin! They bea: 
no heeling on their wings, but are dark and dreadful, and 
fraught with mischief and with peril! Let your daughter be 
your comforter, your mental physician! L bave been taught, 
with simplic.ty, (by one zealous to practise what she taught) 
the pure doctrines of Christianity. Let me urge to you the 
soothing precepts she inculcated. Who would speak to you 
of mercy and divine compassion with more ardent anxiety to 
impress upon you their beliet? But you must be submissive and 
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patient, my beloved mother! Moody heavinessof heart, thank. 
less disgust of life, and black forebodings of unmixed evij— 
these can only be called aggravations of offence. With many 
deprivations, under which you are cal.ed to bow your head with 
the profoundest humility, you have yet Many, hay cor mules 
blessings, for which it becomes you to be grateful. You are 
comparatively affluent, and you are wholly uncontrouled ;—dis. 
pevse among your needy and sufleritg neighbours, the over. 
plus of that affluence, and if you visit not ihe mansions of the 
gay and prosperous, visit the cottages of the poor; be bounii- 
ful, be kind, be consoling amongst them, aad their blessings 
will draw down consolation upoa your own head. Thie first 
of ail earthly duties, doing good as you would that good should 
be dove unio you, will when duly performed, inspirit, refresh, 
and invigos ate you for the performance > of every other laudable 
act: you will pray with more fervour and confide nee; you 
will survey the ber uities of the creation with more grateful ad. 

Miration ; your reflections, when alone, will cease to be so bit 
ter; the idea of employment will lose its disgust, and the pros. 
pect of solitude its horror? But why, let me ask, why should 
you devote yourself to such rigorous loneliness? This is nota 
borren desert; there are houses within reach, and those houses 
seein to be inhabited. Surely, my dear mother, it must be your 
own fault, that their occ upiers have never sought to boaeae 
your associates. ‘The wife of Sir Frederic Rosalxan, leading : 

lite of re gularity and the strictest decorum. for so m any years, 
would long ere this have found companions, perhay S agreeable 
and deserving friends,amongst them, had she been dis posed to 
encourage theiradmission. Dear mother, reform this too rigid 
and seli-denying system; reform it for my sake, if not, at first, 
for your own. Let me behold within these walls the human 
face divine ; and remember, that though resigned to endure se 
clusion when indispeasable, I aim of aa age iniiuitely to prefer 
cheerful socie ty ba 


Lady Rosalvan, charmed for awhile from the sense of inen- 
rable wretchedness by tf the mixture she discerned in her d ugte 
ter’s character of viva ily, S€MOUSNeSS, SOlluess, all Under 
standing, caught from ber some sparks of her own animation, 
and during the remainder of the day, ber good and lovely 
daughter bad the joy of perceiving that she seemed less a prey 
to toat vague restiessiess miscaliny itself, and in some measure, 


perhaps, m istakit 1g itself for sorrow, than she had yel seen her. 


INCREASED CULTURE OF POYATOES 





5 quantity of food obtained from an acre of lind by a 
crop of potatoes, it is weil kuowa,is very valuables so 
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creat a superiority in point of produce over wheat, the most 
valuable crop of grain, shows how imuch the culture of potatoes 
should be attended to. 

The value of the potatoe is now bec oming more generally 
known to the natives of India ; in the Deckan, and tn My- 
sore, the culture is annually increasing —-the families at Madras 
are now supplied in abundance, with excelient potatoes, 
superior to what they u-ed formerly to receive from Bengal ; 
and at a very reasonable rate, getting about SOlb. weight 
for eight shillings sterling value, which considering a land 
carriage of about 200 miles, is very cheap. This has all 
taken place within a few years, and if the culture of the pos 
tatoe should cnce become an object of general attention as an 
atticle of food for the Hindoos, the benefit to that country 
would be great, as acrop of potatoes might be always raised id 
thecold or wet months, when the violence of the rains are 
over, that might prevent the desolations which have happened 
fom famine. ‘The benefit of the potatoe tor sea stock, 
deprived of its watery part by a process, after which it cam 
be kept unaltered fora long time, is of great value to the 
navy—such an addition toa sailor's diet, with fresh vegetas 
bles, such as nopal at sea, with rice occasionally, and. witht 
plenty of sugar at all times, would go far to prevent the ravages 
of scurvy. 








Account of the Death of Caius Plinius Secundus the 
Elder. 


By Duncan Forbes, M.D. 


— death of this profound and indefatigable scholar was 
occasioned by a ‘fatal accident, which is recorded in a 
minute, lively, and interesting manner, by his name-sake and 
nephew, in a letter to Tacitus the historian He was resie 
ding at Misenum, where he commanded a squadron of the 
Roman fleet, being appointed by Titus to that stration. On 
the Yth of the calends of September (24:h August), about one 








in the afternoon, his sister, Pliny the younger’s mother, 
desired him to observe a cloud of a very unusual size and shape. 
He immediately repaired to an eminence in the vicinity, 
from which he might more distinetly view this very uncome 
mon appearance. [t was net at that distance discernibie 
from what mountain this cloud issued; bat it was tound 
afterwards to ascend from Mount Vesuvius. Pliny the 
younger, who likewise obs rved the cloud, informs us, that it ree 
sembled a pine tree, shooting up toa great beigut in the form 
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of a trunk, which extended itself at the top into a sort of 
branches. It sometimes appeared bright and sometiines 
dark and spotted, according as it was more or less impreg. 
nated with earth and cinders. This extraordinary phenome: 
non excited Pliny’s philosophical curiosity, which prompied 
him to take a nearer view of it. He theretore ordered alight 
vessel to be got ready, and sailed towards it in order to observe 
with greater accuracy the different appearances which it 
would assume. He was induced to pursue this course from 
another consideration, viz. to rescue those whose habita- 
tions were situated contiguous.to the mountain from the immi- 
nent danger with which they were threatened. He there. 
fore hastened to this scene of terror, and steered his course 
with so much calmness and presence of mind, as to be 
able to make and to dictate his observations on the figure and 
motion of this portentous cloud. He soon, however, found 
himself in a critical situation. He was now so nigh the moun- 
tain, that the cinders, which grew thicker and hotter in 
proportion as he advanced, fell into the ships, together with 
pumice-stones, and black pieces of burning rock ; (hey were 
likewise in danger, not only of being grounded by the sudden 
retreat of the sea, but also from the vast fragments which 
rolied down from the mountain, and obstructed all the 
shore. 

Pliny, thssurrounded with dangers, deliberated fora moment 
whether he should not comply with the earnest exhortations 
of his pilot, who besought him to turn back, and thus withdraw 
himself from the imminent danger to which he was exposed; 
but his insatiable thirst after knowledge and instruction 
triumphed over his apprehensions ot danger, aud he unfor- 
tunately disregarded his pilot’s advice. “ Fortane,” said he, 
“ befriends the brave: carry me to Pomponianus.” Pliny, 
having reached the shore, found Pomponianus, who was 
one of his particular friends, in the greatest consternation. 
He embraced him with tenderness, encouraging and exhort- 
ing him to keep up his spirits. In order to dissipate his 
friend’s fears more effectually, he ordered, with an air of uncon- 
cern, the baths to be pone when, after having bathed, 
he sat down to supper with great cheerfulness, apparently 
without any apprehension of } coma or concealing those ap- 
prehensions if he really feltthem, Alter supper hie retired to 
rest, and fell into a deep and undisturbed sleep. 

In the mean time flaines issued from various parts oO f the 
mountain, and spreading wide and towering to a great height, 
exhibited a tremendous conflagration ; the glare and horror of 
which were still farther increased by the gloom and darkness of 
the night, 
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In the midst of this dreadful scene our philosopher enjoyed 
his profound repose; but the court w hich Jed to his apartinent 
was by this time so filled with stones and ashes, that Ins piss~ 
ave through it would have been interrupted, and thus his 
escape rendered impossible, had he continued longer in bis 
chamber. It was therefore thought proper to awaken 
him. He got up, and went to Pomponianus and the rest of 
his company, who were not unconcerned enor sh to think 
of going to bed. The court of the house was filled with ashes, 
and the building was so much shaken with repeated shocks 
of earthquakes, that it appeared torn from its foundation, and 
the walis threatened every moment to fall in, aud to crush them 
under its ruins. 

On the other hand, the calcined stoncs and cinders fell in 
large showers in the open helds, and threatened destruciiova z 
they were thus threatened wt.b the most noininent danger from 
within and trom. without. In this aarnieg preaicament 
they consulted together what was best to be done. After inae- 
turcly weighing the different hazids to which they were ex 
posed, they resolved tor the fields, as the least dangerous situas 
tion of the two; they theretore satbod fteth at break of 
day. They covered their heass with pews bound with nape 
kins, and this was their whole detesce again tue storms 
of stones which fell aroun) trem. They re now, although 
inthe midst of day, involved in nociura sl darkuess, and were 
unabl to distinguish one another to tasingiiful gloom. This 
darkness was, however, in some degree dissipated by torches 
and other lights of various kinds, such as repre ated flashes and 
eruptions f om the buraiog mouutain. 

They thought prop. to meke towards 
if they might sately put our to sea; bu. 


the shore, to observe 

they found the waves 
still ran extremeiy bigh and borsterous. Pliny, almost stifled 
with the suffocating vapours, threw himsclf on the ground 
and called tor a draught ol | water, which he eagerly 
swallowed, when tmmediately the flames, and a strong sulphu- 
reous smell which was the forerunner of them, dispersed the rest 
of the company ; ell of whom were eager to consult their 
personal salety by fight, the care of each individual being, in 
this extrem Vv, cones utrated in himself. Pliny likewise 


made an attempt to escape. Tle raised himself up with the 
assistance of two of his servants; but he instantly fell down 
dead, suffocated, as his nephew justly conjectures, by the 


gross and noxious vapours whic he breathed. His con- 
Stilulion, as itappears, Was not naturally robust, and he proba- 
bly undermined it by his constant and intense applica- 
tien to study. ‘The younger Pliny informs us “ that his 
lungs were weak, and that he was frequently subject to a diffi- 
culty of breathing.” On the third day subsequent to this 
melancholy 
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melancholy accident, his body was found entire, and without 
any warks of violence upon it, exacily in the same posture 
in which he fell, and looking more like a man asleep than 
dead. It was ip this tremendous eruption that the city of 
Herculaneum was overwhelmed, the ruins of which have 
been discovered about the middle of the last century at the 
distance of sixty feet below the surface ; and whatis still more 
remarkable, forty feet below the bed of the sea. This dreadful 
eruption happened A. D. 7y, in the first year of the Emperor 
itus, 

Pliny was born in the tenth year of Tiberius, and of 
Rome the seven hundred and seventy-fifth, in the consulship 
of L. Asinius Pollio, and C. Antistius Verus, and had not com- 
pleted his 57th year at his death. 








Biographical Note of Marshal Soult, Duke of Dalmatia. 


[From General Sarrazin’s Philosopher, published in 1811.] 


ENERAL SOULT is employed in Spain, he has the chief 

command of the troops occupying Estramadura aid 
Andalusia, aud is one of the four generals of the imperial 
guard. 

Soult is only forty-two years old, thongh he appears to be 
more than fifty ; his height five feet ten inches; althongh slen- 
der he is very vigorous; his face is but ordinary, his coms 
plexion pallid, his look scrutinizing, and his pensive air expres- 
sive of a genius above the common cast. You may read in 
his physiognomy the harshness of his soul, and the p ide with 
which he is inspired by his military talents; his figure is sol- 
dier-like, his wanner simple, his address coid, speaking but sel- 
dom ; he is very rigid in maintaining discipline; his activily 
and his comprehensive view have often deservedly obtained him 
the encomums of Kleber and Buonaparte, 

Born of poor parents, Soult may be considered as being him- 
self the only founder of his military fortune; as early as sixe 
teen he enlisted as a common soldier. His good conduct oce 
casioned his being distinguished by the chief officers of his 
company, who successiv ly appointed him as corpor | an’! sere 
Jean! 5 eaducd with much intelligence, he soan became versed 
iu the art of manoeuvring 3 and even at that period he evinced 

ter which has 
since gre atly contributed to his advancement. In 1792, his 
reputation as a good jostructor, obtained hind the situction ef 
adjut ut-inajor ina battalion of national guards. In 1703 he 
Was a) puluted aa officer of the stuff, and some jitile time atier, 
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adjatant-general: he was employed inthe army of the Moselle, 
under the command of Jourdan, At the tine when forty 
‘thousand men of that army marched upon the S.mbre, to re- 
lieve Charleroi, Soult was appointed chief of the staff for the 
division of General Lefevre, which forined the advanced guard 
of that armny. 

The 27th of June, 1794, the day of the battle of Fleurus, 
the right wing of the French ariny, commanded by Marceau, 
was attacked by Beaulieu at three o'clock in the morning. By 
noon all the troops of Marceau were thrown into contusion, 
and he himself, surrounded by the Austrian dragoons, owed his 
safety only to the bravery of some oilicers of his staff, who 
protected his retreat to Lefevre’s division. te Give me,” said 
Marceau to this general, “ four battalions of your troops, that 
I may drive the enemy away from my position ;” and observ- 
ing that Lefevre hesitated, Marceau inorder to determiue him, 
added, in a tone of despair, “ Li you refuse me, I will blow my 
brains out.” Lefevre consulted Soult, who said aloud, that this 
disposition would expose the safety of the division. Marceau 
casta threatening look at him, and asked him who he was, 
that heshould take upou himself to use so peremptory a tone ? 
“{- am calm,” replied Soult coldly, “ and you are not so.” 
This observation only tended to augment the i.dignation of 
Marceau, who provoked Soult to fight a duel with him the 
nextday. “ Whether to day or tu-mortow,” replied Soult, 
“ you will always fiud me realy to tell you the truth, and to 
pay the respect Lowe you. Don’t ki'l yourself, but fizht in our 
ranks, and when we shall have secured our position, you siall 
have the bat.alions you wi-h for.” 

At thatvery moment the prince of Cobourg attacked Lefevre 
with the choice of his troops; seven successive and unsuccesse- 
ful onsets were made by the Hungarian grenadicrs, Soult cone 
veyed himself with rapidity wherever there was the greatest 
dancer; Marceau fought also like ation. Lefevre remained 
with the reserve. Toe battle raged with unexampled fury ; 
the brave royal allemand regtinent several tiincs charged the co- 
lumns of Souit end Murceau, who were pursuing the Austrians, 


About three iundred of these intrepid horsemen perished with- 
in ptstoleshot of Lefevre’s intvrenchments. At six in’ the eve- 
Ming the whole army of the Moselle, with the exception of 
Lete vre’s HVisiOn, Was tm retreat; tue gcne ral, ilarmmed to see 
histwo flanks defenceless, was just going to give orders to re- 
trograde, wien, Soult co yared bim to wait, assuring him that 
a larashe could judge by the manceuvres of the second line, 
the enemy was commenciag his retieat: this piston of Soult 
Was svon confirmed by an order sent to attack fiom Jourdan, 
Who, stationed in the balloon, was caabled to perceive distineily 


the gypoyemenis of the Austrian army. Marceau and Soult 
marched 
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marched together to teke possession of Lambussart. This vil. 
Jage was taken and retaken several times. After baving been 
engaged for eighteen hours, Cobourg retreated in good order, 

Mareean, who had witnessed the skill and coolness of Soult, 
said to Lelevre, “ The chief of your staff is a man of merit, 
he will soon bring himseli into nouce.” “ Yes.” replied Lefe. 
vre, he ts passable—I ain saustied with him. He conducts the 
business of my staff pretiy well.” Marceau beid out his hand 
to Soult, and in a fiiend.y tone said o him, “ General, I have 
to beg you will forset the past; aad although from my rank, 
Tain destined to give you insiructions, yet I have received such 
a lesson from you to-day, as | shall not forget while live. It 
is you alone who have gained the battle of Flearus.” With 
these words they embraced, and from that time they entertained 
the strongest frien Iship for each other until the deathof Mar. 
ceau, Which event sensibly affected Soult. 

During the campiigas of 1794, 95, Y6, and 97, Soult 
continued to direct Lefevre’s division, That general, wheu- 
ever any one praised the chief of bis staif in his presence, 
used to observe that he ought to be cousidered as better 
adapted for the desk than the field ; not but that Lefevre knew 
very well that he was equally qualified (or either, but it was 
his policy to lessen the meiit of Soult, apprehending that 

* otherwise the general in chief or the government night deprive 
him of Soult, to place him in a situation more suitable 
to his talents. ‘This is the true reason which retained Soult so 
long in a secondary rank. Aay one that had seen Lefevre, 
and had heard him speak on inilitary affairs, was astonished 
that a man so shallow should ever have acquired so great a repu- 
tation. His division was 15,000 strong; in case of attack it 
formed tlhe van, and in a retreat the rear guard of the ariny ; 
whether in the camp, on the march, or in the field of battle, 
this division always preserved the greatest order, was never 
broke in upon, and was alinost always successful. The 

troops of Marceau, Championnet, Bernadotte, Xe. were far 
from enjoying the same celebrity, although their commanders 
were much superior to Left cre. It was Soult who was the 
author of his general’s glory. ‘The cavalry deployed in front 
of the enemy with as much precision as on the parade, and the 
infantry manoeuvred like Swiss soldiers. Souls s iperintended 


every where: he was seldom absent at the time of the distri- 
butions, taking care that the provisions were of good quilty, 
which obtained him the affection of the soldiers: he re pris 
mauded those officers who were n eli ni, eucour red those 


who did their duty we Il, and in « very engagement he was sure 
to be found in the foremost ranks. 
Letevre, by his wheediing, succceded with the government 


in availing bimseif of somuch zeal, but the svidiers were never 
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duped by him. When any thing grievous happened, there was 
bu one cry heard throughout the division—* It is because 
Letevre has thrust his nose into it; why did he not leave 
itall to be done by the chief of his staff?” These detaild 
should not be considered as exaggerations, they are the simple 
truth: [served with Soult in Lefevre’s division, in the ca- 
pacity of adjutant-generel, and I was fully enabled to appre- 
ciaie the meritof each Nothing was so amusing as to be 
ptesent at the establishment of General Lefevre into any of his 
head quarters: Madame Lefevre always tollowed her husband ; 
no sooner were they entered into their residence than you 
might see them running, sabre in band, making a general 
slaughter of the poultry in order to prepare a good fricassee for 
their good friend Soult, who so well conducted the affairs of the 
troops: it has even been asserted, that Midame Lefevre 
forced her favours on Soult, as an acknowledgment for the 
gieat utility he was of to her husband. We shall refer, how- 
ever, these langhable details to the biographical note of the 
duke of Dantzick. : 

Soult was at last nominated general of brigade ; but Lefe- 
ve, unwilling to part with him, caused him to be em- 
ployed in his division, giving him the command of the ad- 
vanced guard. Lefevre having been wounded, Jourdan in- 
trusted this’ division to Suult, who commanded it in ‘chief 
onthe day of the battle of Leibtingen, the 26th of March, 
1799. Made general of division, he was employed in Swit- 
zerland under Massena, of whom he was considered as the 
right hand; he foilowed that general into Italy, and co-operated 
with him at the siege of Genoa, where Soult was wounded, 
a ball having shattered his ght leg. He was made prisoner 
with his brother, who was then aide-de-camp and chief of a 
squadron, and’ who is now a general, commanding the cavalry 
of the fourth corps, in the kingdom of Grenada. 


(To be continued.) 





ABSENCE OF MIND. 


\ ITH other instances of an absent mind among the 

literati, that of Mezerai, the celebrated French histo- 
rian, is not the least remarkable. He was in the habit of 
studying and writing day and night by candle light, even at 
noon day in summer; and, consistent with this eccentricity, 
~: ore attended his company to the door with a candle in 
his hand ! 


Vol. 52, 4X Answer, 
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Answer, by J. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to F. Strike’s Rebus, in 
serted the 23tb.of April. , 


Th ICHNEUMON, without a doubt, 
Will make, good Sir, your meaning out. 


#,* Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, of Lion's 
gates J. Newland, of Holpetop academy ; J. Grant, of Smithaleiyh ; a Cor. 
nish tradesman ; R. Passmore, of Barastaple ; and T. Sherwill, Piympton, 





Answer, by H. Welsford, Crediton, to R. Pasmore’s Rebus, inserted May 11, 


FTEN in heaven’s sky so blue, 
With dazzled eye, the SUN I view. 


Similar answers have been received from ]. Davey, of St. Ewe; Ca 
roline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; J. Grant, of- 
Smithaleigh; W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; T. Shes 
will, at Plympton; di Postlethwaite, of the royal marines; B. Belcher;, 
Harriet Bowsher, of Blandford; and W. C. Treffry. 





4n ANAGRAM, by R. Passmore, of Sherwell. 


RANSPOSE what every day you do, 
The goddess of revenge you'll view. 





A REBUS, by N’importe qui, of Bridgewater. 
aS a the last trump’s tremendous notes shall sound 


Thro’ heav@ and earth, avd worlds on worlds around, 
Creation be dissolv’d, and systeins burn’d, 
Then shall my second to my first be turn’d: 
And tho’ "tis now surrounded by my whole, 
Both shall at once in one vast ruin roll : 
But ere that either of them be disclos’d, 
Observe, ye gents, my first must be transpos’d. 








4 REBUS, by F.. L. Vepsey, of Rackenford. 


Rat of Egypt first pray write ; 
And next a bird that sings by night; 

My third’s a place where babes repose ; 
My fourth’s the man of mighty woes ; 
My fifth is like a bird and mouse, 
And in the twilight’s near your house; 
A German city next, Sirs, join, 
And last a country. fam’d for wine: 
The initials join, and you'll see then 
What doth oppress, by, night, some men. 
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ERRATA. In the sth line of the song, inserted page 439, dele the un; the 
aword should be civilized, nét uncivilized. 

In the second line of the: bead ta Mrs; Siddons’s. address, inserted page 519, 
the word Lady was accidentally omitted; it shpuld read the part ot Lady 


Macbeth. 
6 POETRY. 
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STANZAS TO A CAPTIVE SKYLARK. 
ee thy wild warbling, sw bied of the morning! 

For youth’s teemin. sea it brin sto the arnd, 
The giades of contentnest the wood apt ators ‘Zs 


Where fancy awaken’d each feeling refia 


Like thee, lovely chorist' she spread her plum'd pinions, 
Elated with rapture, to hail the bought sang 

Lik: thee drew the ether «4 sky-tram’d de minions, 

And sunk to repose when her labours were dune. 


Ah! tho’ thou art captive, and minis thy guoler, 
An air of complacence presides 1a thy songs; 

If lite has a balsain which ought not to fait her, 
To thee in perfection tt surely belongs. 


For man has a suirit confin’d to her mansion, 

With hope for her suother, and reason her friend ; 

Yet anxiously panting, disdatning detention, 

She’d burst from her bound’ries, and humeward ascend. 


Sing on, lonely minstrel! thy pains are chearing, 
Thy lessons instructive to mortals below, 

It bids them, as wand’ ring from prospects endearing, 
Submit to misfortunes, thy’ poignant they flow. 
Sune, 1812. 


A. KYNE. 





Londons 
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SONNET. 


OME forth, bless’d spirit! and dispel the gloom 
I hat veils in dark obscurity the grave, 

Where sleeps the bard who found an early tomh, 
Whom virtue rare, nor genius bright, could save 
From death — from that tulflment of the fate 
Which man,by sinful nature’s doom’d to bear; 

debt contracted which must, soon or late, 
Be paid by all; the prince, and lordly heir 
Ot riches vast, as well as he who poor 
Can seldom poverty far distant keep, 
Must frequent sorrow while on earth endure, 
And in the tomb in equal bondage sleep— 

Till that great day when loud the trump shall blew, 

And proud distinction shall be leveil’d low, 

W. TAYLOR. 


TO 
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TO THOUGHT. 
pas shadow of the mind? —_— 


Boundless rover unconfin'd! 

"Fy rant.of unpervus reign! 
Lord of pleasure and of pain! 
Teacher of the erring heart, 
Wisdem’s ray to me wepart ! 
Come wit bh renhghten’d pow’r; 
Renovate life’s drooping hou! 
Pure, and of celes tal kind, 
Let me thee an angel hud! 
Ever guarded hy thy sway, 
F ver mindfui ot the day, 
When by awful Heaven’s decree 
I must give account of THEE! 

Yet, in temper’d colours dress'd, 
Fashion’d ike a rainbow's vest; 
Blencded hues of prave and gay, 
Cheer my spirit on its way, 
Come and wander with the muse, 
Free her airy path to chuse, 
Free with her to rise or fall: 
Svar to Heav’n at tancy’s call, — 
Clin. to sublunary things, 
Or above expand thy wings! 
Still my tiaid soul review 
In thy garb of r sy hue! : 
Chase the fear that hints the sorrow, Lite 
Bring the hope that cr. wns the morrow, 
Bung religion heav’n-born child, 
Smili. g lik~ a cherub-» aid! 
Bring the taith that meets the skies! 
Faith that promis’d bliss supplies ; 
When her bright, unclouded mien 








Galds with juy the closing scene! 
‘ E. M. W 
ove fame 
THE RECOVERY. geni 
A ve 


HE rose all wet with morning dew, 


[hat droops awhile with folded leaves, rs 
Its crimson blush shall yet renew, sligh 
And tragrant scent the western breeze. scart 
Expanding in the solar ray, then 
Which bids its vermil lustre glow, verh 
Again it drinks the golden day, I 
Again the zephyrs round it blow. out 
My Martha! thus, tho’ drooping now, me ; 
While sickness taiais her languid turm, Log 
The bloomy flush of health shall knew, mos 
Reviving from the threatning storm. [ 
Nor he whose mind these lines have tram’d, , 
Shall see unmov’d the sweet return, ani 
But biess that pow’r, be hopes unniam’d, peri 
Which bade his breast with friendship burn, byt 
Or is there yet another name, at 
Inflam’d with virrue’s purest fires, 
Which glows with more than friendship’s flame, the 


‘To that his daring heart aspires, 





. M. 





